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276 THE JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY 

The first chapters of the book are taken up with readable and 
sympathetic sketches of Hinduism, both its theology and cultus, com- 
bining first-hand information with material gained from reading. 
Several chapters then cover the offshoots of Hinduism, old and re- 
cent. The discussion of Jainism is especially full. Islam, Parsiism, 
and Buddhism follow, the last being illustrated from the Buddhism 
both of Burma and of Ceylon. 

Professor Pratt states in his closing chapters that he considers 
Christianity superior to any of the religions of India, but not every 
one might infer this from his previous discussion. His attitude 
towards Indian religious phenomena is throughout sympathetic, and 
even where he points out undeniable weaknesses he is usually willing 
to admit extenuating circumstances and to quote abuses of a similar 
nature in certain types of Christianity. One can not but feel that if 
some of the phenomena in question had been encountered within the 
boundaries of Christendom they would have received much less char- 
itable treatment, but the author's desire to be appreciative does not 
prevent him from some very outspoken condemnation. In particular, 
we imagine that few theosophists will derive any comfort from his 
sketch of Mrs. Besant. 

Information from missionary sources seems usually to be received 
with suspicion, but in summing up the work of Christian missions in 
India, Professor Pratt again shows himself sympathetic, and declares 
it both possible and desirable to bring Christianity to India, provided 
scholastic philosophy be left behind. He finds, in conclusion, a great 
charm in the simplicity and quietness of Indian life, in its exaltation 
of spiritual over material things, and wishes that in this respect the 
West might learn from the East. 

The book is one of the best of its kind that we have seen, and fur- 
nishes an excellent introduction to the study of Indian religions. 
Farquhar's Crown of Hinduism and Modern Religious Movements in 
India will be found useful supplements. 

T. H. P. Sailer. 
Columbia University. 

Morphology and Anthropology. Volume I. "W. L. H. Duckworth. 

Cambridge : University Press. Pp. xvi + 304. 

Dr. Duckworth's Morphology and Anthropology, first published 
in 1904, at once took its place as the standard English treatise on 
somatology, or physical anthropology. "Section A" of the work, 
dealing with the comparative anatomy and morphology of the mam- 
malia, now appears as the first volume of a second edition. The sec- 
tion has been expanded from 154 to 298 pages, and the number of 
illustrations, from 121 to 208. Most of the latter are based on the 
author's sketches and are very clearly reproduced. 
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An introductory chapter furnishes a useful account of the rise 
and progress of physical anthropology. The science may be said to 
date from 1699, when a Cambridge scholar, Edward Tyson, published 
his Orang-Outang, sive Homo Sylvestris. This was the first attempt 
to describe the anatomy of an anthropoid ape. In the eighteenth cen- 
tury Linnaeus in his Systema Naturce went back to Aristotle in defi- 
nitely assigning man to a place among other animals, and the great 
Blumenbach classified the chief varieties of man and investigated 
comparative human craniology. In the nineteenth century came the 
brilliant work of Broca, Virchow, Metchnikoff, and others, who made 
full use of evolutionary concepts and established physical anthro- 
pology on a solid foundation. 

The present volume is described as a "handbook for students," 
mainly those who combine the study of physical anthropology with 
human anatomy. It presumes, therefore, some familiarity with ana- 
tomical terms. Although the text is very condensed, the statements 
made receive constant elucidation from the excellent illustrations. 
Any one looking for a general account of the mammalia and for a spe- 
cial description of the primates (anatomy, crania, and dentition) 
will turn at once to Dr. Duckworth's manual. 

Hutton Webster. 

University of Nebraska. 
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THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PSYCHOLOGY. October, 
1916. Measurement of Attention in the Field of Cutaneous Sensa- 
tion (pp. 443-460) : K. M. Dellenbach. - The results of a former 
experiment (reported in a former number) with auditory stimula- 
tions are confirmed by experiments in intensity and extensity of 
cutaneous stimulation. Visual Imagery and Attention: An Analy- 
tical Study (pp. 461-492) : Helen Clark. -Pure types of images 
are comparatively rare. Ocular movements indicate in general sec- 
ondary attention and changes in clearness. Reconstructive Recall 
(pp. 493-506) : Garry C. Myers and Caroline E. Myers. - Doubt- 
ful recalls usually are wrong, while bits of memory that seem right 
usually prove so. Remnants of remembered selections can often be 
pierced into accurate memories even though at first apparently for- 
gotten. An Experimental Study of Economical Learning (pp. 506- 
529) : H. E. Conrad and G. F. Arps. -In arithmetical computations 
a group of students taught to think in terms of results only sur- 
passed those with the same drill in the usual way. Economical 
methods should be used early to avoid interference effects. New 



